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JAPANESE INTERIORS— IV. 



By Laura B. Starr, 



LTHOUGH balconies and gardens can 
scarcely be called interiors, still so 
much of the family life of the Japanese 
goes on within the garden and under 
the protecting eaves covering the bal- 
cony that one cannot write of interi- 
ors without mentioning them particu- 
larly. The roof of the ordinary house 
always projects a great way beyond 
the frame, and sometimes has an 
addition which covers a small pro- 
jecting gallery that stands before each window. 

In all two-story buildings there are broad galleries which 
run quite around the upper story. Before the door is a 
little wooden porch, with projecting gable, which, as well as 




the pillar that supports it, is often richly carved. In the towns 
and cities the houses join each other on the sides, with few ex- 
ceptions, leaving the front and rear open, thus giving two veran- 
das. The one in front is usually filled with adjustable shelves 
for holding the goods which are on sale in almost every house. 
The merchant invariably converts the front of his house into a 
shop, and ordinarily the buyer has as much to do with the mis- 
tress of the house as' with the master. 

When no goods are sold, the front of the house is screened 
from the street by a wooden lattice, which admits air and a 
modicum of light and effectually prevents the passer-by from 
gazing within. 

The balcony railing of the lower front veranda seldom shows 
any great attempt at artistic effect, but the rear balcony and 
upper galleries are often very handsome. A paper screen, or 
short lengths of narrow blue and white cloth, or curtains of 
bamboo and beads, separate the front from the rear of the 
house, so that a bit of privacy is obtained, but privacy is the 
least and last thing to be desired by ordinary Japanese. They 
eat, drink, sleep and make merry; they are born, they live and 
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die before the eyes of their neighbors as openly and boldly as 
we take our daily promenade. 

Most of the domestic operations, however, are carried on in 
the rear of the house. There may be a kitchen, where the cook- 
ing is done; if not, the charcoal brazier is set outside in the tiny 
garden and the cooking and heating done there. In any case 
J:he room opening on the veranda, and facing the garden, is 
'usually considered the family living room, for when the Japan- 
ese takes his ease he must sit, or squat, where he can see his 
garden. 

In hot weather the balcony is used-for a reception room, where 
guests may view the bit of nature and breathe cooler air than 
that of the inside heated, matted rooms. The tobako bon, a box 
containing a porcelain or bronze bowl, in which are live coals 
for the lighting of the tiny pipes which men, women, and some- 
times children, smoke continually, is set before each guest and 
member of the household; tea is 
made in a teapot that with us would be 
a child's plaything, and handed round 
in thimble-like cups of priceless old 
china. Here they sit and talk and 
talk, for the Japanese use ten words to 
the European's one. 

The veranda rail is made of bamboo, 
pine or cedar; it is often set in geo- 
metrical patterns, then again in elab- 
orate designs, all so frail that one 
wonders how it stands the wear and 
tear of time, to say nothing of careless 
feet or heavy weights. They are a 
careful people, though, and their chil- 
dren are not allowed to kick and bang 
about, as the little ones of other nations 
are, otherwise there would not be left 
one board upon another of their fragile 
houses. 

The plain balcony rail is used for 
the-dwellings of the very poor classes ; 
this is varied by breaking the joints 
sometimes, but otherwise little variety 
is allowed. 

The daimio and samurai have a 
much larger choice in the matter, and 
may make their railings as ornamental 
as their taste and means will admit. 

But it is in the garden, which may 
not be more than thirty feet square, 
that the Japanese takes his greatest 
pride. Here flowers, trees, shrubs — 
and mosquitoes, some writer adds — 
are grown. Stepping are set here and 
there; bridges are repeated to give an 
idea of size; artificial lakes dug; minia- 
ture temples set in place; ornamental 
stone lanterns, which look as if they 
had stood on that identical spot since 
the flood, all add picturesqueness and 
beauty to the little spot, which seems a 
bit of fairy land transplanted. 

A dwarfed pine, the sign of a long 
life, and a watering basin of one sort 
or another, are indispensable. These 
lavatories are nearly always at one end 
of the veranda, and are of as many 
different kinds as there are houses al- 
most. The kind most often met with 
is a basin hollowed out of stone, 
roof of bamboo, pine or tile 




ing and sleeping. In some cases small buildings set apart for 
the use of guests, or the aged parents, are built within the walls 
of the garden. 

How they manage to put so much within so small a space is 
always a mystery. How a full grown tree, various shrubs and 
several dwarfed pines, can draw nourishment from the few feet 
of earth allotted to the garden is a constant source of wonder- 
ment. 

A garden seen in Osaka was not more than forty feet square, 
but there was a beautiful cryptomeria, several azaleas, and some 
green shrubs, as well as a dwarfed pine that threw its distorted 
arms over a tiny lake, all growing thriftily. There' was a pagoda, 
a cascade falling over carelessly laid rocks, a shinto temple 
with its red torii, and a labyrinth of Walks, stepping stones, 
and an elaborately carved chozubachi within this small area, 
and nothing seemed crowded or out of place. Three tailed gold 
fish floated lazily in the water, and a 
tailless cat basked in the warm 
■j sunshine. 

DECORATIVE NOTES. 



FROM about 1550 to 1760 the 
Italians carved softwoods with 
extraordinary grace and . vigor. 
The frames of pictures and mirrors, 
as well as some of the details of cabi- 
nets, were cut out in great, sweeping 
acanthus leaves, showing Wonderful 
ease and certainty \ bt execiitipirji. 
Chairs were made in the same-' style. 
Venice maintained for a long time a 
preeminence in this kind of carved 
and gilded furniture, in a . greater 
degree even than Florence; and 
especially for their famous looking 
glasses, which found their way all over 
Europe. 

IN whatever year we might be -in- 
clined to place the beginning- of 
the Renaissance period t we may 
very properly include within .'it- the 
whole of the 16th century! - .The best 
examples of Renaissance furniture are 
undoubtedly Italian,' and the influence 
of that style is to be seen in the 
contemporary furniture of England, 
France and Germany. The Italian 
artists used wood chiefly in their tables, 
cabinets, chairs, etc., and decorated 
it with gilding, painting and sculpture, 
or with inlays of agate, lapis lazuli, 
ivory, tortoise shell, and mother-of- 
pearl. Smaller objects, such as mir- 
rors, were made of iron or other metal 
and richly damascened. ; 
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sheltered by a gable 
A small dipper made of a single 
section of bamboo, the bottom formed by the natural division 
of the wood, with its long handle thrust through the bowl, is 
hung on an ornamental peg or laid across the basin. 

A towel rack of braided or twisted bamboo is suspended near; 
in this hangs the blue and white cotton towel of the poorer 
classes, or the finer white one of the better families. This water 
basin is called chozubachi, and is always more or less ornamental 
and decorative. 

In the larger gardens belonging to the wealthier people, tiny 
tea houses, in which the chanoyu ceremony is held, are built, as 
well as all sorts of summer and garden houses, for resting, eat- 



THE furniture of the latter half of 
the 1 6th and beginning of the 
17th century still kept up much 
of its architectural character. Cabin- 
ets, for instance, were heavy in ';de- 
sign; and in the moldings, instead 
of simply running lines worked with 
the plane as in mediaeval woodwork, we see the egg and 
tongue, dentils, acanthus leaves, and other members ; of 
classical architecture, constantly repeated. The ornaments 
at this period show also a fondness for conventional bands inter- 
spersed with figures and other decorations. Elizabethan is the 
name commonly given to a style not only in architecture, but 
in all kinds of works of art which developed during her reign. 

From the beginning of the 18th century the best furniture 
generally followed the French taste, and Boule work especially 
grew into larger structures as it passed into the hands of a 
greater number of workmen. The broken and fantastic forms 
of curves called rococo were well calculated to show off the 
luster of the gilding which extensively prevailed. 



